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HESTER’S UP-BRINGING. 


~~~TlikelY l am going to let him go,” said he, 
..I’ve found a boy I can trust at last, and I' m 

g °: n r m ‘°to k do P cho”es for my board,” wrote Dave, <• and to go 
, J h Z, When I'm old enough I'm going to study medicine, 
‘„d work under uncle. Bob won’t be a doctor, and so I can 
take the place. My! but I’m going to work ! Hester says she’ll 
train for nurse, so you see we can work together some day ! ” 

“Waal,” said Amos, swallowing much pride at the thought. 
“Waal! Shouldn’t be surprised if Dave accomplished some- 
thing before he’s through ; and Hester, waal, she was always 
kind of handy in sickness. Though I say it as shouldn’t, 
our children take ’em all round has got considerable go to 
’em. Now there’s our Gus and Tom and Bill, regular go- 
aheads they be. And it’s mighty curious that when it comes 
to takin’ things easy and comfortable there ain’t one on ’em 
a mite like me. I do believe them twins as ain’t our own 
flesh and blood favour me more than t’others. Waal, it’s 
kind of interestin' I call it, to look on and see what they’re 
goin' to do with theirselves. I ain’t one for interferin’ with 
Providence and gettin’ things criss-cross like some be. 
Now Roxany, she’s allays for puttin’ in her oar, doin’ some- 
thing, moving things around and changin’ everything, and 
the children take after her. I feel sometimes as ef I be goin’ 
to get more comfort out of them twins than all t’others.” 

Waal, their folk warn’t much one way or t’other,” sug- 
gested the neighbour whom he one day entertained by this 
monologue. 

Waal, they was mejum,” said Amos, picking up his straw 
an beginning at the other end of it. “ Yes, they was mejum. 
ind of missed their pa when he took sick and died. Waal, 

y A V" a kurry ’ I see> a * n * you goin’ to set down a while r 
j if. e neighbour passed on, it occurred to Amos he would 

IcoiJh S !Ti! ° f daily work > so he started for the barn, and 
no a e door which had been off its hinges for a year. 

tret in tWK t0 d ° Wn kind of he said. “ The cows can 

So he \ ^ \ ^ kere S no &°°d wastin’ time on an old door, 

at the “ Ch'm &C ^ t0 tke ^ ence » chewed his straw and smiled 
’’ Waa^/ en , 0f ISrael ” slidi "S d own the lot. 
t0 himself fl ° S6em a cons iderable lot of them,” he sai 
rapidity “ hnfi-u P as sed and repassed in bewildering 
y» but they 11 come through.” 


OUR WORK. 


once’t’at^'^f'lrr " ai " in8 ^ * b °““ a PP»’ « 

Parents' Review School. 

The Examination papers will be sent out for December 7th but th* 
Examination may be held between .be ;th and mb, or the ,,,h and “o.L 

JtF B. be P ° S,ed on Saturday, ,«h or toth. 9 

Mothers Education Coarse. 

w J ,!’ e P a P ers wl11 Se sent out for Monday, December jth 

W '“ membet5 w 'f h '"S '» postpone their examination kinily commnniclte 
as soon as possible with the Secretary. y mumcate 


(jonn JDryden). 


P.N.E.U. Translation Society .— Subject for November: 
Odes et Ballades: Quiberon, Les deux Archers. 

C. Agnes Rooper, lion. Sec., 

Pen Selwood, Gervis Road, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


Victor Hugo’s 


Bournemouth. 


BOOKS. 


ciures on trie Logic of Arithmetic , by M. E. Boole (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press). Mrs. Boole remarks in her preface that, “ In arithmetic, where 
it is especially important, hardly any opportunity is afforded for practice 
in swinging the mind between the conceptions Unity, Negation, and 
Ei action. One aim of Mrs. Boole’s valuable contribution to the art 
of thinking is to afford opportunity and indicate methods for “swinging 
the mind between these conceptions. There is an increasing con- 
viction in the general mind that arithmetic, as it is taught, nay, that 
Euclid and algebra, as they are taught, are, so to speak, mere legerdemain 
of the mind— that a pupil can go far and distinguish himself in all 
these without having advanced a single step in the art of clear thinking. 
Parents and teachers, who have arrived at this conclusion, will welcome 
Mrs. Boole’s lectures on the logic of arithmetic— a small volume to be 
slowly digested, the earlier chapters being “suited to little children, the 
later ones for children of 14 or 15.” We are not sure that we like the 
reference to “the hairy woman in Clodd’s book.” 


England in the Nineteenth Century , by C. W. Oman (Arnold, 3/6). Prof. 
Oman has done valuable service in producing a handy and lucid 
History of England in the Nineteenth Century, from the Peace of 
Amiens to the Imperial Federation. We may trust to his pages for a 
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• j rine the limits of space, adequate treatment 

temperate, just, and, consiae * onBj eve nts, and movements which 

of the multitudinous nota F . g rea j| y a necessary companion 
marked the century. Such a vui 

to the newspaper Rfn ders by Alice Zimmern (Longmans, 4/6). 

Greek History for Yo ""& useful piece of work in a manner at 

Miss Alice Zimmern ias autho r meets the test which should, 

once scholarly and sii p ^ books . she combines enthusiasm 

Z her subject \vitli accuracy and fulness of detail. Believing as we 
do that all children should be brought up on Plutmch s Lives we are 
particularly Had of a handy and intelligent resume of Greek History, 
to supply the missing links, illustrations and necessary explanations. 
The newer and more correct spelling of Greek names will be puzzling 
to children who have grown familiar with other forms; they will 
hardly recognize, for example, Hercules in Herakles. 1 he maps and the 
tables at the end should be very useful. Miss Zimmern has done service 
to the cause of education by producing a living, though short, treatment 
of her subject. 

Memoirs of a Child , by Annie Steger Winston (Longmans, 2/6). This 
is a delightful little book; it shows real insight into a child’s thoughts 
and ways from that which, we believe, is the only standpoint open to us — 
the recollections of a grown-up who is able to recall the child that he 
was. Mrs. Winston writes with singular: simplicity and sincerity and 
without a trace of egotism. There is much to be learned about “The 
Child and its Earth playthings, books, language, and what not. It is a 
book for mothers, not for children. 

The Crimson fairy Book } by Andrew Lang (Longmans, 6/-). In vain 
does Mr. Andrew Lang protest that he does not make up all these tales, 
but gets them from Hungary, Russia, Servia, Roumania, Sicily, Finland, 
Iceland and Japan, not to mention a few other places. Children and 
t en mothers still believe that he makes them all. The stories have, for 
e most k een adapted or translated by Mrs. Lang, and she, as the 
lea eis o t e story books of all the other colours know, tells a fairy tale 
S/ U8t ' e TI ^ Jt wa y* ^ e en vy the children who will read these 
r elTflu S ta ' es r kno ' vin Sqnitewell that they are true! It is good to 
Mrihrrl L 16 611 f 0 a e from Iceldndische Mdhrchen ” or from Finnische 

Roumailia ” what not It makes one feel in 
fellowship with all the children of all the world. 

Clara 'Thorn Queene ' b y C - L - Thomson. We think Miss 

short tales^om tl^fi d ° De a Pi-e of work in giving us these 

we should prefer ^hat^ books of The Fairie Queene. For ourselves, 
reading of them • child.- < J ren read these books or listened to the 
joy in the noetrv a ^ ? ten and u P w ards are quite able to take 
great ethical poem rir^ take to the ‘»selves the teaching of this our 
rain from heaven ” a . S ^ P oet tneai,t it should, “ like the gentle 

is a counsel of perfection an l SGl1 ° f fresh youn S hearts - But thlS 
Miss Clara L TUm.l i! T ‘ We must have the tales done into prose, 
are pleasing. “ has done 11 welb Miss Stratton’s illustrations 
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* T d EggS BirJs, by H. G. Adam. 

(Newmann 5 /-) Mr. Adams has written a nice book. He both knows and 
cares about birds and writes with the elan of a naturalist, even though 
he sometimes talks down to his readers. His book should be a pleasant 
spiing companion, showing bird-lovers where and when to be on the 
look-out for nests. 

(b) Observation Lessons on Plant Life , by Mrs. Ussher and Dorothy 
Tebb (Newmann, 3/6). We like Mrs. Ussher’s book very much. 

Therefore, she says, “at school let us ask the young to watch , nor 
bribe nor satiate them with too much talk about great matters.” The 
book consists of observation lessons on plant life for two years, with 
biushwork and outline drawings for each lesson. The pages of designs, 
especially the daisy-chain design, are very charming. Throughout, the 
authors give the living teaching of an intelligent mind, and the children 
who study their book will have learned something of the arts of seeing 
and thinking. 

Ways of the Six-Footed , by A. B. Comstock (Ginn & Co., 2/-). The 
stories in this volume were written to illustrate “that wherever there 
is life there are problems confronting it.” The book is pleasantly 
written and we are grateful for any attempt to increase our knowledge 
of insect life, though we could wish that the evolutionary standpoint 
of the writer had been less evident; foregone conclusions are not quite 
interesting. 

Insect Folh } by M. W. Morley (Ginn & Co., 2/-). Miss Morley’s Insect 
Folk is more of a Kindergarten treatment of the same subject. Tbe 
chapter on the Fairy May Flies is pretty. 

Mature Studies } by C. F. Scott Elliot (Blackie & Son). We are grateful 
to Mr. Scott Elliot for his protest against the undue use of technical 
terms and for his own effort to avoid them. We rather wish though he 
had written only for those who study plants for love and not those who 
study for profit. We find the key to Mr. Elliot’s method contained in a 
sentence from his preface — “Every detail in the structure of a plant 
has both a historjr and a meaning. My aim has been to point out how 
the student of nature can follow part of the history and can discover the 
meaning.” We think that in this useful and interesting volume the 
author has kept his aim well in view. 

Les Franfais D' Autrefois, by Tetta S. Wolff' (Arnold, 1 6). We are 
heartily glad to see this little book. “ French history,” says the author, 
“is brimming over with vivid scenes and stirring incidents,” and she 
has given us, in racy and graceful French, such scenes and interests 
from the reign of Clovis to that of Louis XIV. The volume ends with 
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a r, vnrahularv and should be used as a com- 
a few pages of of France, possibly written in English, 

panion to a mote d B J ^ e dited by W. Peterson (Senior, 2/6; 

• Longman s Sch antIlolog j e s for children, without a note or 

Junior 1/6). d edjtor advises t h a t a class be occasionally 

a'lowTdT'' bmwse’ -on its poetry books instead of writing abstracts of 
le sons. Of the two we think we prefer the junior School Poetry Book, 
enriched by several poems of Stevenson and B ake, for example. But 
Dr. Peterson has a fine catholic taste which welcomes the old and the 

ne Jrom Alfred to Victoria , by George Eayrs (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 

2 6). The author carries us through ten centuries rathei by following the 
career of “the chief worker,” and considering the “most salient features 
of each century,” than by attempting minute details. The tenth century 
is made to centre round Alfred the Saxon, the eleventh round William 
the Norman, the twelfth round S. francis of Assisi, the fifteenth round 
Luther, the sixteenth round Shakespere, and so on. We think the plan 
admirable. It offers, so to speak, a sequence of thought through the 
ages without the distraction of infinite detail, and, at the same time, the 
manner of life of each age is illustrated in one or more great men who 
lived that life. 

Dame Wynton's Home (a tale illustrating the Lord s Prayer), by Mrs. 
Carey Brock (Seeley, 1/6). We are glad to welcome a new impression 
of one of Mrs. Carey Brock’s helpful tales. The historical setting is 
especially fresh and interesting. 

When I was a Child, by An Old Potter, with an introduction by 
Dr. Spence Watson (Methuen, 6/-). A narrative of child-labour in the 
01 ties when, as Dr. Spence Watson remarks, “the condition of the 
ch.Mren employed in our mines and factories was simply appalling.” 

sfops berel°, “kT "“'m' 83 probabl ^ few wh » unclen.en, “he ha,d- 
S The hS ? ,f e ab ' e '° K “ ,he tale are living ,o do 

narratives. ' ' aS " ,Mrest whlch bel °ngs to all sincere personal 

LocaT ^e^ ( y™ ld > |W belol, g s °< 

■njeresting inf0 hntrte" stylet "for Wdtng "" 5 CO, ” a " ,S m “ Ch * 

Readers, Boot’t. 3® tlt"''„t T ' F ’ Tont (Longman’s Historical 
which is, we think at H 6 3U a PP ear f to have made the mistake 
history. This is the set- j T , 00t our national ignorance of our own 

“ aims a, traVertt ,t ° f th<! Series " »«<*.” says the author, 

Children like to brenf 6 Sanie groun 8 with greater thoroughness.” 
interestingly written ' leW ^ roun<p Professor Tout’s bock, is 

Prtst' Mifsa^athfmf Part IV " b T c N - Thomson (Norland 
has an eye for the picturesou^Tif 3 ^ 3 ^^ 11 ^ She can tel1 a story alld 
W ^1 told. P esque ‘ 1 he last fight of “ The Revenge ” is very 

•ngton (Marshall ^ for Chil ^en, by Violet Part- 

ca Pital idea and the plays are pretty P ' 3yS *° r c hildren of 6-12. A 
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Persephone, by Bertha Skeat (The Norlcnu d , . 
phone, Demeter, and their kind plav their Pres f-' 111 w hich Perse- 

(of the Questions) and other personages of thHch T § WUh Man S na11 
spirited. * *' the schoolroom : pretty and 


& Co.). 


spirited. 

First Lessons in Arithmetic h v w d t 
A careful piece of work in wh’iclfthe author^et^ ' ( t NeWmann 
of many lessons; but we fear that ,1 • , get ^ U P to IO ° in the course 
drenches a child in explanation* ' S ,h ' Sort of b °<* which 

Songs and Games for Little Ones edit-en v r r, ,, 
and Sons, 4/6). A volume of pretty kindergarten so^ (Curwen 

Games with Music, by I ois Bates n & 1 S ngs and games - 
of the same kind-the words spnltre, tfo TT'’ Q A ” 0,bCT 
that in either volume either words ' y e aul ’ 01 - We cannot say 
children. ' dS ° r tunes seem >° <* (food enough for 

Toujours Piet, Ideographic French Reader (Marlborough & Co 2l) An 
ingenious treatment of some of the orinrinlec it u ’ ’’ A 

means of ideographs. On the right-hand page we hlv^atalf ^ 

north „i„, and on the left a serfo, of™X H In ^ SfogCh 
.natters as tenses, comparison of adjectives, feminfoes of non s use of 
subjunc.tve and so on. These are ingenious and clear. Tothe vriw 7 n D 
mind the labour of mastering one of these ideographs is considerable 
but children are fond of puzzles, and if they are left to themselves to 
ind out the meaning of the criss-cross figures, the numbers and the 
ettenng, they will probably at length arrive. We should advise 
however that each ideograph should be proposed as a puzzle! 

\ e a ding and Elocution m the Schools and Colleges of the United States 
of America, by Beatrice Bardsley (Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). We 
aie exceedingly glad to see Miss Beatrice Bardsley’s Report concerning 
the far-famed teaching of Elocution and Reading in the United States 
It is a singularly able report, appreciative but discriminating. Elocution 
and oratory classes and colleges appear to be run in America as some 
subjects are in England— rather by faddists than by sound, all-round 
c ucationalists. “As for reading, speaking generally,” says Miss Bards- 
ey, “ I do not consider that the reading in American Schools reached a 
high standard.” At the same time, during her four months’ tour in 
the States as Gilchrist travelling scholar, nominated by the Council of 
Cheltenham Ladies College, Miss Bardsley gathered many admirable 
sll g& es tioiis, both as to what we might imitate and what we should do 
well to avoid. 


Analytical Grammar as applied to the Latin language (Rivingtons). 
Marked by clearness, simplicity of arrangement, and, above all, by clear 
and striking types. 

Longman’s New Fairy Tale Readers for Infants— The Snow Man (3 d.); 
The Three Little Pigs (3 d.); Chin-Chin Chinaman (4 d.). We are glad to 
see these Fairy Tale Readers. Each little book is charming, blit they 
are unequal. Chin-Chin Chinaman is much the best told tale. The 
pictures in the three books are pleasing. 

The Gospel in North Africa , by J. Rutherford and E. H. Glenny 
(Lund, Humphries & Co.). A capital missionary record, with the soit 



the 
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, studies of the peoples of North Africa 
of interesting P ictu "® t o missionary effort 


which should give meaning ^ c)aren don Press, 1/6). An adnii- 
Kitiderfreuden, von A. L • German reading book for beginners. 

rable and really interesting M ove Is and Tales , by Jonathan Nield 

A Guide to the Best h i(jea is capital. He gives us tables, 
(Elkin, Matthews). Mr. • , aut hor, publisher, and subject-a 


century* by century, 
most useful work, both for 


teachers and parents. Ihe only qualification 

m-ry discrimination, however, this should he 

" Pawn Mst of School ,, ,903 '43. Cannon Street, E C t/6). 

Mr Patou’s book is rather impressive. One sees how much of the 
education of ihe country is still in the hands of private teachers, masters 
and mistresses, and the various prospectuses included in the volume 
give the reader a sense of good work and conscientious efioit. Exami- 
nations, games and healthy surroundings are the ad\antages commonly 
offered. 

Geographical Readers, Stages i. and ii. (Newmann & Co.) A pleasant 
and interesting treatment of ( a ) Home and Neighbourhood ; ( b ) Definitions 
and Observations made on Country and Seaside Rambles, 

Latin Grammar Rules, by W. H. S. Jones (The Norland Press, 6 d.) A 
clear and concise treatment of Latin syntax. 

Little Folks (3/6); Bo-Peep (2/6); The Foolish Fox (1/6). Messrs. 
Cassell have, as usual, catered well for the little people whose parents 
approve of magazines for children. Pretty verses, pretty stories, and 
pretty pictures are in all these volumes. We wish “Tommy at the 
Museum ” had been left out of Bo-Peep . It is rather appalling. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

[ 7 /zc Editor is not t esponsible for tke opinions of Correspondents .] 

wp^ F J n ^ 0 , K ’"7* bave tbe ver y strongest conviction that the use of 
Em en °°k s ls an education in itself. I unceasingly regret the long 
the Whi ^ i°^ n ? ildh00d were wasted on reading and re-reading 

As in n ^ a eS were a PPointed spoon-meat of my nursery days, 

best It • S ° m lterature > I would have in an ideal nursery only of the 
children thp C H I ffi :)ar i atiVely eaS ^ nowada y s to get good literature for our 
feeble mawkflf CU ty SeCmS t0 lie rather with the keeping away of all the 
children all nh * narrow-minded, poorly-written stuff, issued specially for 
by loving friend * children > and so kindly and constantly bestowed 

of tCtae which re at ons : Tke perusal of all these books is a waste 

for cultivating tv,~ - 1S S ° P rec ' ous f° r storing the mind with big thoughts* 
style. As lontr as Ima ^. lnat ' on and laying the foundations of a literary 
standard work h„ 1S &ble t0 read aloud to the children, almost any 
by living or dead authors is suitable for the nursery or 
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schoolroom, though some are of course mnr» u, , 
a child begins to read for itself sDeriall U&b C tian others - When 
become necessary, not so much on aLountVThe 611 &thcted books 

Ja® - — - ir: 

d£oLge teaching 4 1 * ° p ““ 

child y whose mind I haVbe 0 e t „ 1 „„ W „rishero„ Ui "tiTS!™ 

Jones won the pnse at school. To come to particula s, I rlemb" 
holding my children, aged at the time 7 , .„d spell-bound during 

long hours wtth Mark Twain’s J„ a „ of Arc : whereas, the pictures 
once exhausted, the same children took but slight interest in a bound 

volume of some children’s magasine, which had been given them about 
the same time. 

My children are yet hardly sufficiently upgrown to decide exactly how 
far the free access to good literature has influenced and will influence 
their characters and minds. I can only state facts as they stand 

The eldest, now fifteen, and at a public school, finds time during each 
term to read some fifteen to twenty books taken out of the School Library ; 
he constantly lets me know what book he is reading, and they are by no 
means all tales of adventure. He also has the deepest admiration for 
Shakespeare. 

The next, a girl just fourteen, besides writing herself in a really capable 
manner, has a most discriminating taste in literature, can discuss charac- 
ters in fiction and their motives of action and compare one with another. 
She objects strongly to any slip-shod English, and can also usually tell by 
its style the author of any quotation she happens to meet with in prose or 


poetry. 

ihe youngest child, just eleven, is, of course, rather young yet to shew 
much result ; but I remember a little incident which shewed that at the age 
of six he could realise a well -drawn character. David Copperfield was the 
book of the moment, and the children had unanimously declared that the 
illustrations (in the original edition) did not at all carry out the author’s 

intentions as regards Mr. Murdstone. A day or two later K , seated 

on my knee, watching his sister at a dancing class, forcibly turned my 
head in the direction of one of the onlookers. “ Mother,” he whispered, 
“that is my idea of Mr. Murdstone.” It was almost a shock to me to 
find how exactly the dark-browed, cynical-looking man he had indicated 
carried out my idea of Murdstone as Dickens drew him. 

From which I argue that if a child of six (not a fragile, thin-faced, 
bookish child, but just an ordinary romping, rosy little chap, who at that 
time could not read for himself), could so thoroughly realise and make his 
own so decidedly unchildlike a character in fiction, what opportunities are 
lost for ever if children are not supplied from the very first direct from the 
pure fountains of literature. 


